PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE
once excellent, have been allowed to fall into
decay. Sultan Murad IV. constructed such a
road from Stamboul to Bagdad, which at one
time was kept in good repair throughout its
whole length. Yet at Sabanja, less than a
hundred miles from the capital, I found the grass
growing over it! Some of the best roads are
those which tap no district of industrial import-
ance. That, for instance, which winds from
the gates of Jerusalem to the plain of Jericho,
and which has no doubt been kept open for
pilgrims to the Jordan, is in far better repair
than some of those that lead to the teeming and
busy city of Damascus. Agricultural areas of
immense extent in Syria and Asia Minor lan-
guish for want of proper communications. Even
for the waggons drawn by bullocks there is no
sort of road to any market. It cannot be claimed
that the inland waterways of the Ottoman
Empire would, with a few notable exceptions,
ever be of first importance, but the Vardar and
Maritza would, if rendered more navigable, bring
the produce of vast agricultural regions in Mace-
donia and Thrace to Salonika and the eastern
ports of the ^Egean respectively, and the
Euphrates would, if properly dredged, and if
also a canal and high road were constructed in
the neighbourhood of Bagdad, and a railway
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